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CONGRESS VOTES _|MRS. EDISON ROSE 


AFTER HOLIDAY 


House Will Probably Act Soon 
on Federal Amendment for 
Equal Suffrage 








Congress arranged on Monday 
to defer the vote on nation-wide 
suffrage until after the holiday re- 
cess ; it would otherwise have prob- 
ably come on Dec. 23. 

The short delay gives suffragists 
more time to marshal the politi- 
cal sentiment that lies in every dis- 
trict and bring it to bear upon 
the representatives of the voters in 
the House. 

A preliminary speech on the 
amendment was made on Dec. 18 
by Representative Adamson of 
Georgia. Its general tenor is 
shown by the following excerpt 
from the Congressiona] Record: 

“If the ladies are ever to de- 
scend from their high estate of 
supremacy as lovely charmers and 
ministering angels of mankind 
down to the common level of mere 
men as politicians, it should be 
done by the action of their re- 
spective States, and when it is 
done it should not be done by 
clamor and parade and in unlady- 
like demonstrations and. exhibi- 
tions. All the blessed creatures 
need do is to intimate, in a gentle 
way, in their charming tones and 
pleasing manner, to the ‘lords of 
creation,’ that they wish to have 
the privilege of voting, whether 
they take the trouble to do so or 
not, and clearly intimate to the 
aforesaid ‘lords of creation’ that 
there will be no further happiness 
at home until their wishes are 
given effect. The effect would be 
instantaneous. Not many suns 
would set and rise until the fair 
creatures had been clothed with all 
the rights of political degradation, 
with the same option that men 
now have—to claim the privilege 
but shirk the duty.” 

In a receat editorial the New 
York American says: “In a few 
days the National House of Rep- 
resentatives must declare itself on 
woman suffrage. Every effort of 
cowardly politicians to shift and 
dodge has failed. There is still an 
echo of Mr. Wilson’s declaration 
that the States should settle the 
question, but every Congressman 
knows that if he fails to support 
the Mondell amendment, he can be 
justly charged with enmity to suf- 
frage.” 


TELEGRAPH 


The postponement of action on 
the nation-wide suffrage resolu- 
tion until next week gives suffra- 
gists still more time to direct po- 
litical pressure upon their Con- 
gressmen. 

It is extremely important that 
every Congressman be made to 
feel at once the public sentiment in 
his district for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Use telegrams. 








City housekeeping has failed 
partly because woman, the tradi- 
tional housekeeper, has not been 
consulted as to its multiform ac- 


And Suffrage News 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1914 


THEY ALL WIN PRIZES 


TO EMERGENCY 


Action of Inventor’s Wife Shows 
Women Can Think Quickly in 
Crisis 








Not now and then, but over and 
over again, women prove that in 
emergencies they can ris@ to the 
occasion, says the New York 
Mail. Under stress of conditions 
that are likely to paralyze men’s 
minds, women think quickly, act in- 
stantly, and effectually achieve re- 
sults that slower-witted men would 
never have thought of attempting. 

This was illustrated anew in the 
exploit of Mrs. Edison in rescuing 
the inventor’s papers and records. 
To her alone, among all the throng 
lending willing hands, did it occur 
that the contents of the wizard’s 
laboratory were far more valuable 
than the $7,000,000 manufacturing 
plant—that his notes of inventions 
in process of perfection were price- 
less. 

So, while the flames threatened, 
the wife, unknown to her husband, 
led the salvage brigade that car- 
ried to safety treasures that could 
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not have been replaced. 











In the advertising men’s parade, Atlanta, suffragists won three prizes of $25 each for the most beau- 
tifully decorated car, for the four best looking children and for the four most beautiful girls 
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frage shifted from the West'to the East." 





THE NEW YEAR 


HE New Year, 1915, will see for a change the actual campaign ground for equal suf- 
it may well be the most significant year-in wom-. 


mene all signs et at least four of the most important States of the East will vote 
New York, New Jersey, 
Ladialaioes will also pecenrrags consider suffrage measures in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, West Virgirtia and Wisconsin. 

The approaching New Year is a time for firm resolutions and good courage. 
threshold all suffragists are ready. 


Pennsylvania and Massachu- 


Upon its 

















RECOGNITION IN 
HISTORY NEEDED 


Rosalie Jones Shows School 
Books Are Very Far Behind on 
Suffrage Facts 








School histories of the United 
States are being brought up to date 
on the suffrage question by “The 
30oard for the Further Advance- 
ment of Suffrage Education,” of 
which Miss Rosalie Jones is chair- 
man and Miss Millie Davenport, 
secretary. 

“Most of the histories dismiss 
woman suffrage with a short para- 
graph or a footnote,” said Miss 
Jones yesterday. “These usually 
say: ‘The.vote has been given to 
women in two’—sometimes they 
say three— ‘States, but they have 
not made as much use of the op- 
portunity as they might.’ Publish- 
ers have been much pleased to 
have their books brought up to 
date, and the American Book Com- 
pany has asked us to send in any 
material we have.” 

“One firm, which controls its 
books absolutely, the Century Com- 
pany,” Miss Jones said, “has of- 
fered to let me furnish them two 
pages of suffrage facts to be in- 
corporated in an American _his- 
tory it will bring out im March. It 
is time something of the sort was 





tivities —Jane Addams. 





(Continued on page 352.) 


MILITARY EXCUSE 
COMPLETELY GONE 


Even. New York Times Says 
Some Other Argument Must 
Be Found 





A Women’s Volunteer Reserve 
is being organized in England “‘to 
provide a trained and highly effi- 
cient body of women whose serv- 
ices can be offered to the State if 
required.” Such women, says the 
Lord Mayor of London, could be 
trained for signaling, dispatch rid- 
ing, telegraphing, motoring and 
camp cooking. 

This leads the New York Times, 
an avowedly anti-suffrage paper, to 
say: 

“Tf the enfranchisement of wom- 
en depends on their capacity to per- 
form important military services, 
there remain but poor and insincere 
excuses for withholding it from 
them, especially as they do not dif- 
fer from any man in being unable 
to perform, or at least ill-adapted 
for performing, all the kinds of 
military services there are. Some 
women, unquestionably, are com- 
petent for every kind that could be 
mentioned ; indeed, there is nothing 
demanded by war that certain wom- 
en have not already done. And 
that is as much—or almost as much 
—as can be said about any repre- 
sentative of humanity’s masculine 
half.” 





SPARTACUS RUNS 
FROM SUFFRAGE 


Trainer of California Prize Fight- 
ers Goes “Where Women Don’t 
Vote” 





“Spartacus is packing his grip,” 
says the Los Angeles Herald. 

The passage at the last election 
of the law putting an end to prize- 
fights in California is being fol- 
lowed by an exodus of the prize- 
fighters from the State. The chief 
trainer of these men, “Uncle Tom” 
McCarey, recently inter- 
viewed, as he was about to leave 
Los Angeles. 

“I’m going where the women 
don’t vote, and I’m going to make 
New Orleans the greatest sport 
centre in the world,” was his fare- 
well message. 

“I’m not holding any grudge 
against them, though,” he added, 
“because grudges aren’t allowed in 
my game. Only—well, I can’t 
just say what I’d do if they should 
ask me to vote on woman suffrage 
in New Orleans.” 

It is evident that, in addition to 
the vice interests, the opposition to 
equal suffrage includes the leaders 
of the “ring.” 


was 





I am for unqualified woman suffrage 
as a matter of human justice.—Sam- 
uel Gompers. 


AUSTRIA BEGINS 
TO SEE LIGHT 


War Makes Country at Last Rec- 
ognize Equal Rights to Chil- 
dren 








The war seems to have had an 
enlightening effect upon Austria as 
regards the position of women. Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, 
Dutch Woman Suffrage Society, is 


President of the 


quoted in the Associated Press as 
saying that laws have been passed 
giving mothers equal guardianship 
over their children, giving women 
the right to act as witnesses before 
tribunals, and regulating the ques- 
tion of illegitimate children. 

“Vor all these things the women’s 
had been working for 
said Dr. Jacobs. ‘They 
sent countless addresses to 
Parliament, and had met nothing 
but scornful negation. Then sud- 
denly they saw all their proposals 
accepted, with the ministerial com- 
ment that the women had long ago 
shown that they were worthy to 
perform these new duties. Ger- 
many, too, has given mothers equal 
rights with fathers over their chil- 
dren.” 

Associated Press reports on the 
woman question are often inac- 


societies 
years,” 
had 


curate. We hope this good news 
is true. 
Dr. Jacobs added: “Do you 


think an equally terrible war will 
have fo break over Holland before 
our own men can be made to recog- 
nize the necessity of giving moth- 
ers equal rights with fathers?” 





Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbor nations as between neigh- 
bor citizens. A highwayman is as 
much a robber when he plunders 
in a gang as when single, and a na- 
tion that makes an unjust war is 
only a great gang.—Benjamin 





Franklin. 
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Suppose ’twere done! 

The lanyard pulled on every shot- 
ted gun; 

Into the wheeling death-clutch 
sent — 

Each millioned armament, 

To grapple there 

On land, on sea and under, and 
in air! 

Suppose at last ’twere come— 

Now, while each bourse and shop 
and mill is dumb 

And arsenals and dockyards 
hum,— 

Now all complete, supreme, 

That vast, Satanic dream !|— 


Each field were trampled, soaked, 

Each stream dyed, choked, 

Each leaguered city and blockad- 
ed port 

Made famine’s sport; 

The empty wave 


Made reeling dreadnought’s 
grave ; 

Cathedral, castle, gallery, smok- 
ing fell 


’Neath bomb and shell; 
In deathlike trance 
Lay industry, finance ; 
Two thousand years’ 


Bequest, achievement, saving, 
disappears 

In blood and tears, 

In widowed woe 

That slum and palace equal 
know, 


In civilization’s suicide,— 

What served thereby, what sat- 
isfied? 

For justice, freedom, right, what 
wrought? 

Naught !— 


Save, after the great cataclysm, 
perhap 

On the world’s shaken map 

New lines, more near or far, 

Binding to king or czar 

In festering hate 

Some newly vassaled state ; 

And passion, lust and pride made 
satiate ; 

And just a trace 

Of lingering smile on Satan's 
face! 
—Boston News Bureau Poet. 





There is never any dispute that 
looking after babies’ welfare is the 
proper business of women, When 
the German army occupied Belgium 
the soldiers killed all the cows they 
could find for fresh beef. Thou- 
sands of babies were deprived of 
milk and practically starved to 
death. Kitchen, Kirche and Kinder 
are closely related to the councils 
which decide for or against war. 
Where was the mother-voice in the 
war declarations?—New Southern 
Citizen. 





Smokeicss politics was inaugur- 
ated in Chicago last week, when 
women gave their first real poli- 
tical banquet at the Hotel La- 
Salle. The banquet was arranged 
by the Illinois Women’s Jefferson- 
ian Democratic Club, and cigar- 
smoke was conspicuously absent. 

Mayor Harrison was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

“Upon the women of Chicago 
will rest the responsibility of pre- 
serving the municipal Democratic 
organization next spring,” he said. 
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By Mary E. Bakewell 





Any estimate of Coalville de- 
pended entirely upon the personal 
point of view. To an official of 
the Black Valley Coal and Coke 


Company, it represented all that 
was desirable in Company towns. 
There was the railroad station, 
housing the Company telephone; 
there were the Company store, the 
office of the Company Doctor, the 
school building; and, of course, the 
groups of arid houses. On the 
other hand, the sociologist, with 
zeal for data mounting high, raised 
eyebrows at matters of water sup- 
ply, open -sewage, over-crowded 
school, and so on. Between the 
two, the casual visitor, marveling at 
the tender beauty of the swelling, 
pine-perfumed hills, marveled also 
that among them could be set any- 
thing so raw, and yet so stained, 
so ugly, so incomplete and suffo- 
cating as Coalville. So there you 
have it, to settle as best you may. 

However, all this matters for the 
moment but as it concerns Mag. 
How one might judge of her de- 
pended, too, on several things. To 
some, just Bill Bateman’s wife,— 
with commentary on Bill gener- 
ally following. Again, taken as an 
individual of a particularly color- 
less type, seeing that she was small, 
sandy, and flat-breasted, with no 
taste for plumes,—willow or oth- 
erwise,—and rhinestones. But on 
the chance that you might have run 
into Mag at a corner, possibly, and 
she had, for the instant, looked up, 
—then, indeed, revelation —if only 
to the few. For, though those lifted 
eyes were not remarkable for size, 
or setting, or length of lash, in 
them there burned a flame. What 
had lighted it, by what power it 
shone, how might the passerby 
know? Only that in a glance there 
had been flashed forth, from 
depths terrible with purpose, some 
gleam of a hidden life. 

The Company Doctor’s wife let 
her apron slip off, as a Major 
might loosen his belted sword. 
“Bessie can wash up,” she ex- 
plained to the suffragist. “TI guess 
we'd better go over the list of 
ladies again. I wouldn’t for a good 
bit leave anyone out: some folks 
are so touchy, and when you've a 
piece of business to put through, 
why, it takes too long to stop and 
tell why you didn’t do what you 
really knew you ought to ’a’ done 
—saves time to do it at the start.” 

At sound of which excellent 
common sense, the suffragist de- 
tached her mind from ‘the pine 
trees. (How rarely straight they 
stood! How happened the sun to 
throw that perfect, luminous glow 
only on pine trees? And the black- 
birds——) “The train is due at 
1.52, didn’t you say, Mrs. Martin? 
And that will give Miss Gibson 
plenty of time to reach the hall, 
even with the literature.” She 
laughed a little, never growing 
used to this comprehensive appli- 
cation of the word. 

The Doctor’s wife assented 
vaguely. She also was abstracted. 
Her lips murmured, “Mrs. Seay,— 
her husband’s French, but she’s all 
right. Mrs. Tunk, Mrs. Green — 
two of them, his mother’s living 
with them. Mrs. Scliak,—she 
speaks English. Mrs. oh, T 
wonder if Mrs. Bateman’d come?” 
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FOR “HOME-CONVERTING” 


_—_—- 
8 


es VERY suffragist who wishes to make her opinion 
SEC count will want to start the New Year right by 
using one or more Woman’s Journals per week 
for purely propaganda purposes. Many suffra- 
gists, who cannot make speeches or canvass Or lobby or 
go out of the home, use an extra Journal every week for 
clippings for their correspondence. Many others send a 
year’s subscription where it wili make converts. Still 
others send it where it will furnish facts and arguments 
for speeches and press work. This use of the Journal 
is called “Home-Converting.” 

Every single subscription used is a suffrage invest- 
ment which pays good interest. 


A. E. R. 




















“Is she an Anti?” asked the suf- 
fragist, with her ready smile. 


“She wouldn’t know which.” 
Thus the ‘hostess, smiling herself. 
“She’s a nice woman, but all shut 
up to herself—has a sort of a hun- 
gry look,—not the kind that eating 
helps, though; you know what 
mean ?” 

The suffragist nodded; yes, she 
knew. 


“She came from quite a dis- 
tance; was a hand back in a fac- 
tory somewhere. Goodness knows 
what she married him for. He’s a 
plain bad lot,—drinks, and there’s 
more’n one story about another 
woman. She’s one child, a boy, 
and—well, I never, this side of 
heaven, expect to see one human 
being love another so. I guess we'd 
better ask her. She could bring 
David.” 


Mag wrung, by sheer force of 
lean and knuckled hands, the last 


4 drop of water from a boy’s shirt, 


and fastened it to the line already 
damply supplied. The wash water 
thrown on the ground,—for where 
else could it be thrown?—the 
small, bare room “tidied,” though 
it needed it not, being already im- 
maculate, as Mag’s knuckles, or, 
for that matter, her back could 
have testified; she dropped then to 
the door sill; sat facing the pines, 
but her eyes burned through them, 
and beyond. It was the twenty- 
first of June. Oh, her wedding 
ring had gone, long ago. She must 
trust now to the locked and guard- 
ed certificate, if need there be to 
prove—not her respectability, no, 
that mattered nothing,—but her 
boy’s lawful parentage. The twen- 
ty-first of June! She huddled down, 
like a child, elbows on knees, chin 
on hands. Why had she married 
him? Was it just the cry of youth? 
Or for escape from the bitter toil? 
Or excitement? Yet she had cared 
little for the things other girls had 
craved. For love? Oh, God, no, 
not love! That were to degrade the 
thing she now knew perfectly. And 
what she knew, she knew of her- 
self ; neither book nor spoken word 
had come to her. What she had 
suffered she suffered to herself, 
and across her life there was a scar. 
But David— The flame in her eyes 
leaped. That movement under her 
heart, for all those long weeks, had 


been both mystery and joy; but. 


when her arms closed round the 
child, the fire in her soul was light- 
ed. Not all women who bear chil- 
dren know motherhood; but Mag 
knew ; and her love passed far be- 
yond the passion of caress and ser- 
vice, to hopes, and plans, and pur- 
pose; to vision. 

Yet how? Now, low on her door- 
step, she raised her hands, clenched, 
and Jet them and her head sink to 
her knee. That David should be 
fed,—ves, but She could not always 
have fed him from her breast. 
There could be good wages, the 
man could be a good workman, if— 
And her wedding ring had gone, 
and her youth had fled, above the 
neighboring wash-tubs, at long 
seams, as night darkened to the 
dawn. David must learn. But the 
school here at Coalville, how was 
it? She could not understand. 
There were not seats enough, not 
Looks enough; school only half the 
day; and once there had been ill- 
ness, heart-breaking illness, caught 
from the child in the next row. The 
Doctor’s wife had blazed with in- 
dignation—did blaze still. “Were 
mothers never to have anything to 
say about the school?” No, David 
wasn’t learning much; and if he 
didn’t have a chance to learn—— 
The knuckles grew white on the 
tightened hands. David must be 
good,—and here, the scar burned 
like a wound. That night, that 
frightful night,—she, gone but for 
the moment to return some sewing, 
and back, to see the men lurching 
round the table, and her husband 
forcing the sobbing boy—yes, forc- 
ing him to drink. How she had 
reached him—how, with a cry like 
an animal’s, she had struck the 
glass wide! But then the brutal 
laughter; the cruel, awful word, 
let her be careful, the child was not 
hers, but his; the law gave the boy 
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From an Address by the Late Justice Brewer of the 


United States Supreme Court 7 





The last half century has changed the position of woman. She 
is no longer a purely home body, but has entered largely into public 


life. Whether voting or not, she 


has become an active and vigorous 


force in the national life. Her patriotism is as certain and as strong 
as that of her brother, and whenever the need comes, although she 
may not shoulder the musket or draw the sword, she does all that is 
possible to ameliorate the hardships of war. The Red Cross is her 
work and her glory, and the noble bands of women who are giving 
their time and strength to increasing its efficiency and extending the 


reach of its influence are among 
while all this is true, you need no 
ways will be potent for peace. 


the heroines of the nation. But 
assurance that her voice is and al- 


No mother nurses her baby boy and 


rears him to manhood without dread that his life may in its prime 


be cut off by the merciless bullet. 


She looks forward to old age in 


the hope and faith that that boy, in the vigor and strength of man- 


hood, will be her comfort, support and glory. 


There never was a 


time since the beginning of days that woman longed for bloodshed 
or the carnage of war, and the more fully she realizes its waste and 


destruction the more earnest will become her opposition. 


Nowhere 


in the world is she so potent a force in public life as in this country, 
and you may be sure that that force will be ere long concentrated in 
steadfast opposition to war and in favor of the settlement of inter- 


national disputes by arbitration. 


She cannot be sneered or laughed 


out of her faith, and he who looks for public recognition in this 
country will do well to take note of this fact. 











thus; let her be careful, lest 

She had asked the Doctor’s wife, 
later, white-lipped, beside the 
stoop. So, to an extent, it was 
true, then; and how inuch dared 
her ignorance trust to niceties and 
shadings of the law? Or trust the 
man? There might be need to face 
this danger, beside which all the 
others paled. 

She rose, to sound of voices at 
her side. The Doctor’s wife, and 
another, a stranger, a grey-haired 
woman with lines around her eyes, 
and a quick smile. A _ suffrage 
meeting? Mag’s own eyes opened 
wide. About votes? No, she didn’t 
know. No, she hadn't heard. But 
the Doctor’s wife was always so 
kind—and if she could bring David 
—yes. 

The hall was packed; women, 
children, yes, and men, a thick 
fringe of them round the entrance, 
some with lanterns still on their 
caps; men puzzled, but respectful. 

Above the unavoidable noise rose 
the voice of the Doctor’s wife’s vis- 
itor, clear, distinct, understanding: 

“For in all these things women 
are interested, greatly interested, 
because they are mothers. With- 
out votes, they are helpless; with 
votes, they may choose better school 
directors, more teachers, more 
school books. Without votes, we 
women must obey the laws, but we 
cannot change them. With votes, 
you yourselves can help make laws 
which will not press so hard on 
mothers. There is sin and suffer- 
ing which could be done away with, 
and men and women brought to bet- 
ter ways of living.” 

Mag gently slid the sleeping Da- 
vid to his feet; she feared this mad 
beating of her heart might make her 
faint. Holding her breath, she 
slipped, like a shadow, out at the 
door. But down the aisle stepped 
Miss Gibson, bearing literature; 
Miss Gibson (detached regretfully 
from office equipment) in a crisp 
shirtwaist and capable looking hat. 
“You believe in woman suffrage? 
Yes, I thought so. Sign here, 
please. Belonging to the Woman 
Suffrage Party does not imply dues, 
nor does it interfere with any other 
political affiliations.” 

She continued at some length, 
but in a whisper, for the speech was 
still going on. She held the bit of 
yellow paper steady, which was as 
well, for Mag was trembling. “Mrs. 
Margaret Bateman” (“It means 
helping David to real schooling. It 
means helping Bill be a good man. 
It means I’m going to be as much 
as him, before the law ”) “Mrs. 
Margaret Bateman, Coalville, Ma- 
whinney County, Pennsylvania.” 

“Thank you very much. You 
wouldn’t care to subscribe for the 
Woman’s Journal? Why, where 
did that woman go?” Miss Gibson 
was an adept at manipulating ink, 
glue, and statistics, but there were 
some things still beyond her ken. 

Outside, Mag raised her face. 
The grey sky hung low and threat- 
ening, but it was not rain that ran 
down her cheeks. This strange, 








new thing,—why, “it was to be 
power within her hand, to use: for 
David, to use for all children, 
since one must not forget others in 
loving one’s own, 

A burst of applause from the 
hall. Miss Gibson’s business-like 


tones once more: “Sign here, 
please. This does not interfere 
with any other political affilia- 
tions——” 


An evil-browed person by the 
door spat viciously at the rough 
black road. “Votes for Women!” 
Damn the votes, and damn_ the 
women!” But Mag went by, and 
heard him not, for all her being 
was lifted high. 





The Record believes that the suc- 
cess of the Redlight Abatement act 
and the Anti-Prize Fight measure 
at the polls in November was due 
te the votes of women. The 
Record is confident that as women 
come to understand the nature of 
measures'they will align more solid- 
ly on the moral side of those meas- 
ures. As a voting power in Cali- 
fornia for less than three years, the 
women have shown that they are 
quite as capable as men, who have 
been voting all their lives. Three 
years more experience will give the 
women an even greater advantage 
in intelligent understanding of 
problems.—Stockton Record. 





TWO VIEWS 


—_——— 


By Blanche. A. Wheatley 


(As Antis See Us) 
A woman lost to every sense 
That fits her for a marriage- 
mate ; 
Who blazons from her own front 
fence 
The fact that she’s indelicate ; 
Who wants to oust the tuler, 
Man, 
(Whose wisdom women e’er 
should trust—), 
Turn topsy-turvy Nature’s plan, 
And every o!¢4 tradition “bust!” 





. (As We $ 
A woman lacking broader sense 
To battle in a righteous cause; 
Who hangs the sign on her front 
fence: 
“T am not, and I never was!” 
Who serves as door-mat for her 
“man,” 
And stands in her own daugh- 
ter’s light, 
Retarding progress — Nature’s 
plan— 
And aids, mistaken, Evil’s fight. 





There is no reason why women — 


should not have -suffrage. If 
there were a reason, otir oppon- 
ents would have discovered it long 
ago.—Anna H. Shaw. 





I consider woman suffrage of great 
benefit to any commonwealth.—Gov. 
Brooks of Wyoming. 
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4 By Alice Stone Blackwell 


With each New Year’s Day, the 
list of enfranchised States and 
countries lengthens. 

Ninety years ago, women could 
not vote anywhere, except to a 
very limited extent in Sweden and 
a few other places in the Old 
World. : 

In 1838, Kentucky gave schooi 
suffrage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave 
it to women both married and 
single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to 
all women. Municipal suffrage was 
granted to women in Finland in 
1863, and in New South Wales in 
1867. In 1869, England gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, Victoria gave it to wom- 
en both married and single, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all 
women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave 
municipal suffrage to women. 
School suffrage was granted in 
1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, 
in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by 
New Zealand, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by 
Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont. In_ 1880, 
South Australia gave women muni- 
cipal suffrage. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was 
extended to the women of Scot- 
land, and Parliamentary suffrage 
to single women and widows in the 
Isle of Man. In 1882, Iceland gave 
municipal suffrage to’ single wom- 
en and widows. Nebraska gave 
women school suffrage in 1883. 
Municipal suffrage was given by 
Ontario and Tasmania in 1884, and 
by New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, and school suffrage 
in North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona and New Jersey. In 
~ the same year Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the 
taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women 
county suffrage, and British Col- 
umbia and the Northwest Terri- 
tory gave them municipal suffrage. 
In 1889, county suffrage was given 
to the women of Scotland, and 
municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in the Province of 
Quebec. In 1890, school suffrage 
was granted in Oklahoma, and in 
1891 in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was 
granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zea- 
land. In 1894, school suffrage was 
granted in Ohio, bond suffrage in 
Towa, and parish and district suf- 
frage in England to women both 
married and single. In 1895, full 
State suffrage was granted in 
South Australia to women both 
married and siugic. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho, 

In 1898, the women of Ireland 
were given the right to vote for all 
officers except members of Parlia- 
ment; Minnesota gave women the 
right to vote for library trustees; 
Delaware gave school suffrage to 
tax-paying women; France gave 
women engaged in commerce the 
right to vote for judges of the tri- 
bunals of Commerce, and Louis- 
iana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the tax-payers. In 
1900, Wisconsin gave women 
school suffrage, and West Australia 
granted full State suffrage fo wom- 
en, both married and single. 





In 1901, New York gave tax- 
paying women in all towns and vil- 
lages of the State the right to vete 
on questions of local taxation, and 
Norway gave them municipal suf- 
frage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage 
was granted to all the women of 
federated Australia and full State 
suffrage to the women of New 
South Wales. 

In 1903, Tasmania gave full suf- 
frage to women, and bond suffrage 
was granted to the women of Kan- 
sas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave wom- 
en full State suffrage. In 1906, 
Finiand gave them: full nationa) 
suffrage, and made them eligible to 
all offices, from members of Par- 
liament down. 








COURT UPHOLDS 
OHIO TEACHERS 


Cleveland Superintendent Fined 
and Sentenced for Contempt in 
Dismissing Women 


The Ohio Supreme Court this 
week refused to review a suit 
against J. M. H, Frederick, super- 
intendent of Cleveland’s public 
schools, involving the right of 
teachers to form unions, and al- 
lowed the decision of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court to stand. 

This lower court held that 
teachers have a right to organize, 
and enjoined Frederick. from dis- 
missing six women teachers be- 
cause they were active in forming 
the union. Frederick neverthe- 
less dismissed the teachers, was 
cited for contempt of court and 
sentenced to serve ten days in jail 
and pay a fine of $500. 





SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage For Women 


State Year Won Namber Electora) 

Votes 
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Presidential and Municipal Suffrage for Women 

State Year Won Number Electoral] 

Votes 
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States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and Must 


Pass Another 
State House Senate Goes to Voters Number Electoral 
Votes 
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Orth DONOR ...ccecccces 77-29 31-19 1916 5 
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In 1907, Norway gave full Par- 
liamentary suffrage to the 300,000 
women who already had municipal 
suffrage. Denmark gave women 
the right to vote for members of 
boards of public charities, and to 
serve on such boards, and England, 
with only 15 dissenting votes out 
of the 670 members of the House of 
Commons, made women eligible as 
mayors, aldermen and town and 
county councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-pay- 
ing women the right to vote on 
questions of local taxation and the 
granting of franchises; Denmark 
gave women who are taxpayers or 
the wives of taxpayers a vote for 
all officers except members of Par- 
liament, and Victoria gave full 
State suffrage to all women. 

In 1909, Belgium gave women 
the right to vote for members of 
the Conseils des Prudhommes, and 
made them eligible; single women 
and widows paying taxes were 
given a vote in the Province of 
Vorarlberg (Austrian. Tyrol); 
Ginter Park, Va., gave tax-paying 
women, married or single, a vote 
upon all municipal questions; and 
Iceland widened municipal suffrage 
to include all tax-paying women. 

In 1910, Washington gave full 
suffrage to all women; New Mex- 
icc gave them school suffrage; Nor- 
way made municipal woman suf- 
frage universal (three-fifths of the 
women had had it before) ; Bosnia 
gave the Parliamentary vote to 
women owning a certain amount of 
real estate; the Diet of the Crown 
Province of Krain (Austria) gave 
suffrage to the women of its capi- 


tal city, Laibach; New York gave 





women in all the towns, villages 
and third-class cities a right to vote 
on bonding propositions ; the Gaek- 
war of Baroda (India) gave the 
women of his dominions a vote in 
municipal elections; the Kingdom 
of Wurtemberg gave women en- 
gaged in agriculture a vote for 
niembers of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, and also made them elig- 
ible, and Vancouver gave munic- 
ipal suffrage to married women. 
Single women and widowers had 
it before. 


In 1911, California gave women 
full suffrage. Belize, the capital of 
Honduras, gave them municipal 
suffrage. 


In 1912, Kansas, Arizona and 
Oregon gave women full suffrage, 
and Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to all women able to read and 
write. 

In 1913, Alaska gave women full 
suffrage; Illinois gave them the 
right to vote for presidential elec- 
tors and for all officers not created 
by the State Constitution, also upon 
all questions submited to voters, 
and Norway made Parliamentary 
suffrage for women universal. 

In 1914, Nevada, Montana, and 
Iceland gave worren full suffrage; 
South Africa gave them municipal 
suffrage. 





A suffrage school has_ been 
started in Little Rock, Ark., by 
Mrs. T. N. Cotnam, treasurer of 
the new Arkansas Woman Suf- 
frage Association. It will train 
women in expression and in politi- 
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HOW TO DOUBLE OUR VOTE FOR 


PRESIDENT IN 1916 


By Elizabeth Upham Yates, National Chairman 
Presidential Suffrage| 


Notwithstanding the beneficent 
consequences of women’s vote in 
State and municipal affairs, the 
number of votes in the electoral 
college that may be determined by 
their ballots is of paramount polit- 
ical significance. By their votes in 
eleven States, which have ninety- 
one presidential electors, they 
might decide the presidency of the 
United States in a close election. 


The import of this possibility is 
vastly more than the colossal fact 
of deciding who shall occupy the 
White House. The Federal ad- 
ministration carries with it over 
three hundred thousand offices of 
emolument and honor, and its ram- 
ifications radiate from the capitol 
to the country postoffice. It is on 
account of these results that the 
enfranchisement of has 
reached the potential stage, where 
see politicians formerly op- 
posed now the actual champions of 
the measure. 


women 


we 


Of. the ninety-one presidential 
electoral come 
from the States where constitu- 
tional 


votes, sixty-two 


amendments enfranchising 
women have been obtained after 
repeated campaigns of inestimable 
cost and exhaustive endeavor, 
while twenty-nine, more than a 
third of the whole, were secured 
by an act of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture. 

Every State has power to give 
women presidential suffrage. The 
first section of Article II of the 
United States Constitution pro- 
vides for the choice of presidential 
electors in these words: “Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress.” 
Even States that definitely limit by 
their constitutions the privilege of 
voting for President to men, can, 
by legislative act, extend presiden- 
tial suffrage to women in accord- 
ance with the power delegated to 
State Legislatures in this respect 
by the U. S. Constitution, which in 
Article VI declares it is “the su- 
preme law of the land, anything in 
the laws or constitution of any 
State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

State Legislatures 
gard to their power to grant mu- 
nicipal and school suffrage, but 
presidential suffrage, the most in- 
fluential fraction of enfranchise- 
ment, may be obtained by a ma- 
jority of one vote in any Legisla- 
The action of the Illinois 
invaluable 


vary in re- 


ture. 
Legislature affords an 
precedent, and its full significance 
should be urged. Prof. Graham 
Taylor, commenting upon it, says: 

“If for no other reason, political 
necessity will compel every State 
in the Union to follow Illinois in 
legislating votes to women. The 
balance of power in the National 
Convention of every has 
been disturbed by the act of this 
first of the great States to make 
women presidential electors. ‘The 
number of votes, and not the cen- 
sus of population, will surely de- 
termine the number of delegates to 
which each State is entitled in the 
National Conventions. Illinois has 
added 1,500,000 citizens who are 
eligible to vote, by enfranchising 
all its women. Illinois, therefore 
could send up to the National 


party 





cal science. 


Convention of every one of its 


parties an increased delegation in 
proportion to this huge gain. If 
New York continues to restrict its 
suffrage to men, the men and wom- 
en voters of Illinois will send 
enough representatives to their 
party conventions to outvote the 
Empire State. The pressure upon 
the most reactionary State would 
appeal so strongly to its political 
self-interest, if not to its instinct of 
political _self-preservation, that 
every such State would be almost 
compelled to come into line. So 
this suffrage reform seems bound 


[linois.” 

This astute diagnosis of the sit- 
uation ereated by the step Illinois 
has taken shows that political ex- 
pediency will bring States into line 
that cannot be constrained by a 
sense of justice to women. 

This measure has an important 
bearing on the question of obtain- 
ing a nation-wide amendment to 
the Federal Constitution forbid- 
ding disfranchisement on account 
of sex. It is an aximoatic truth 
that “the whole is the sum of all its 
parts,” and should Congress by a 
two-thirds vote pass a woman suf- 
frage amendment, it would require 
the endorsement of three-fourths 
of the States to ratify it. So, 
while it seems very desirable to 
have the whole United States cov- 
ered simultaneously with a suf- 
frage blanket, it should be borne 
in mind that the only way to obtain 
a national covering of political jus- 
tice is by making a patchwork 
comforter of the several States. 

A bill for presidential suffrage 
might well be submitted to State 
Legislatures in order to test the 
sincerity of politicians and gauge 
popular support. If such a bill 
passes, it will greatly increase the 
possibility of success for full suf- 
frage by popular vote. If it should 
fail, it would indicate that the de- 
mand for full suffrage may be pre- 
mature, and that more complete 
organization and more extensive 
education should precede an ap- 
peal for a constitutional 
ment. 


amend- 
«= "EF 

In some States, where there is 
no possibility of procuring full 
suffrage at present, this potent 
fraction of enfranchisement may 
be obtained. 

Let the suffragists of every 
State where it seems timely bring 
their energies to bear on their Leg- 
islatures this winter to obtain this 
measure. By wise and persistent 
action to this end, we may double 
our vote for President in 1916, 

[ shall be pleased to give all in- 


formation and assistance desired 
by any State undertaking this im- 
portant line of endeavor towards 


woman’s full enfranchisement. 
209 Butler Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, as 
member of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, is personally 


inquiring into the recent industrial 
warfare in Colorado. “People are 


constantly hedged about with 
misinformation,” said Mrs. Harri- 
man. “I had intended before 


coming out to make a tour of the 
strike district with the purpose of 
interviewing the women who have 
been involved in this conflict. In 
a case like this industrial war 
where women and children must 
suffer, the woman’s viewpoint is 


needed. I feel that women are 





needed everywhere,” 
— 


to go forward to the limit set by” 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The Woman’s Journal wishes a Happy New Year to 
all the friends of equal rights for women. It expects to 
help them to have a Happy New Year by bringing to them 
week by week the news of the ever-increasing activity of 
the suffrage movement and the steady progress of the cause. 
Let us all do our best to make the coming year a happy one 
for all who believe in fair play, justice-and democracy! 

A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS 


The nation-wide suffrage amendment is expected to 
come up in Congress after the holidays. The fact that there 
is to be a debate and vote is in itself a marked testimony to 
the progress of the cause. oe 
For twenty years the United States House Judiciary 
Committee, to which the suffrage petitions have been re- 
ferred, has refused to make any report upon the question, 
one way or the other. The measure has thus been kept 
from coming before the House, and has been smothered in 
committee. This year the growing pressure of public opin- 
ion has fairly forced the Judiciary Committee to report the 
amendment out. The committee did this without any ex- 
pression of its own opinion, favorable or unfavorable. In 
order to permit the House to vote on the question, it was 
further necessary for the Rules Committee to make a rule 
appointing a time for the debate and vote. This the Rules 
Committee has obstinately refused to do. It was besieged 
with requests and waited upon by repeated delegations from 
different States, but without result. For months it held no 
meeting at all, and the current belief was that it abstained 
from doing so because it was determined to dodge action 
upon the suffrage amendment and the prohibition amend- 
ment. It was an open secret that members of Congress op- 
posed to equal suffrage earnestly desired to stave off a vote 
upon it at least until after the election in November, because 
they feared that by voting against it they might endanger 
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their re-election. A. S. B. 
A NEW THING 
This was quite a new thing in Congress. Until very 


recently, no member has thought that a vote against suffrage 
was likely to endanger his political future. But now, when 
twelve States have actually granted suffrage to women, and 
when every clear-sighted person sees that nation-wide sut- 
frage is bound to come, the case is very different. 

Political sagacity has been defined as “the power to tell 
a band wagon from a hearse.” Many members of Congress 
now see clearly that suffrage is to be the band wagon and 
anti-suffrage the hearse ; and, even if they personally prefer 
the hearse, they do not want the band wagon to run over 
them. ' 

Accordingly, instead of opposing equal suffrage square- 
ly, they seek excuses to put it off. The United States Sen- 
ate, unlike the House, was allowed a few months ago to 
take a vote on the subject; and it was noteworthy that in 
the prolonged debate the opposition was almost wholly di- 
rected to the form of the measure., Hardly anyone said a 
word against the principle of woman suffrage. The chief 
objection made—sincerely by some, by others as a pretext— 
was that suffrage was a question for each State to settle 


for itself. In spite of this objection the United States Sen- 
ate for the first time in its history gave a majority vote in 
favor of the nation-wide suffrage amendment. As it fell 
short of the constitutional majority needed to submit the 
amendment to the States, the matter went no further at that 
time ; but it put the Senators on record, and the debate and 
vote now impending should do the same for the members of 
the House. A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE IS STRONGER 


The advocates of equal suffrage are in a vastly stronger 
position today than they were twenty years ago, when the 
United States Judiciary Committee entered upon its policy 
of refusing to report the amendment out. Then women 
could vote only in four States. Now they vote throughout 
just about half the area of the United States. Lincoln said 
that this country could not go on forever half slave and 
half free. Neither can it go on forever with the women 
throughout half its extent possessing political liberty and 
those of the other half debarred from it. 

Then suffrage had been tried in this country only on a 
small scale. Now it has been tried on a large stale, and 
has proved itself a success by the most practical test—the 
test of experiment. With the exception of Illinois, the 
suffrage States lie together in a large solid block, all bor- 
dering upon one another. When any measure spreads from 
the State that first adopts it to all the neighboring States, 
this is positive proof that the people look upon it as satis- 
factory. If equal suffrage had any of the harrowing eon- 
sequences that are so freely predicted from it, the men who 
live just across the border from the enfranchised States 
would know it, and equal suffrage would not keep on 
spreading steadily to one adjoining State after another. 

A. S. B. 


TESTIMONY PILES UP 


The weight of personal testimony to the good results 
of equal suffrage has also been steadily piling up. There 
are millions of men living in the States which have given 
the ballot to women. For nearly twenty years active Anti- 
Suffrage Associations in New York and Massachusetts have 
been diligently gathering every scrap of testimony against 
it that they could get. In all the suffrage States put to- 
gether they have not yet succeeded in finding a dozen re- 
spectable men who assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any bad results. 

No organization of women in any of the suffrage 
States, not even the smallest sewing circle, has gone on rec- 
ord as disapproving of it. In all those States long lists of 
their most distinguished men and women have testified to 
its good results, over their own signatures; and some of 
the largest and most respected organizations of women 
have passed resolutions to the same effect. A. S. B. 


WOMEN DO VOTE 


The case for equal suffrage has also been greatly 
strengthened of late by the proof which events have af- 
forded on a broad scale that women will actually vote. 

At the presidential election of 1912 there were 24,773,- 
583 men over 21 years of age in the non-suffrage States of 
the Union. Of these, 13,521,899 voted, or 54.5 per cent. 
In the six suffrage States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington and California—the only States where 
women could vote for President in 1912—there were 3,- 
253,443 men and women over 21 years of age. Of these, 
1,514,643 voted, or 46.6 per cent. Between the proportion 
of men voting in the non-suffrage States and the propor- 
tion of all adults voting in the suffrage States there was a 
difference of less than 8 per cent. Either the women in 
the suffrage States voted almost as generally as the men, 
or the men in the suffrage States voted much more gener- 
ally than the men throughout the rest of the country. There 
is no escape.from this conclusion. Anyone can verify the 


figures by consulting the United States Census and the New 
York World Almanac. “A. S. B. 

















The woman’s organizations have always been on the 
right side of every public question. -This is good proof that 
their votes would be cast the same way, and that clean poli- 
tics, the protection of women and children, the advance- 
ment of sanitary measures, the protection of our food and 
drug supply, would all receive an impetus by woman’s suf- 


frage. For these reasons, I am for it.—Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. 





Women should certainly have the vote on all questions 
involving the education of their children, on all moral ques- 
tions, and on matters affecting their work. It is only right ; 
and it is expedient, too. Woman is the moral force of the 
world. This movement is part reduction of waste, and part 
just plain morals.—Thomas A. Edison. 





“Femina” is a new monthly magazine, edited by 
Jessie F. Attwater, one of the earnest suffragists of 
Massachusetts. It calls itself “A magazine of inspira- 
tion,” and it is full of interesting and enjoyable matter. 
Josephine Preston Peabody contributes to the December 


issue some beautiful reflections on Christmas and the 





war. 
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“There are 170,000 reasons why women should vote in 
New Jersey. They are the 170,000 women who go to work 
every morning when the whistles blow,” said Mrs. Minnie 
J. Reynolds at a recent meeting in that State. 

The great majority of women workers are in industry 
not because they wish to be, but because they have to be. 
The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts re- 
ported in 1912: “Women in general are working from dire 
necessity, and in most cases the combined income of the 
entire family is not sufficient to meet the families’ cost of 
living. The girl who lives at home and works for pin money 
is the rare exception. No one at all conversant with the 
facts believes that any proportion of the women workers do 
not need every cent of what they earn.” 

The most elementary sense of justice would seem to in- 
dicate that women who are forced to be bread-winners 
should have a vote in regard to the conditions under which 
they are obliged to labor. 

Yet it is at least equally important that the right should 
be possessed by the home women. The homes as well as 
the factories are controlled by the law, and are affected at 
a hundred points by good or bad government. The special 
knowledge and special interest of the mothers would have 
a distinct value to the community, and should have a 
regular and recognized mode of expression through the 
ballot. A. S. B. 


THE LESLIE WILL 





The grandchildren of Frank Leslie’s‘first wife are 
trying to break Mrs. Leslie’s will, whereby the bulk of 
the estate was left to Mrs. Catt to be used in securing 
equal suffrage. One of the grandsons is reported as say- 
ing that the suffragists, who believe in equity, should not 
wish to divert the property from “the natural heirs.” 
Lest any of our readers should be made uneasy by this 
suggestion, it may be well to recall the cireumstances, 
which were perfectly familiar to people of the last gen- 
eration. 

The money was made not by Frank Leslie, but by 
his widow. At the time of Mr. Leslie’s death, his busi- 
ness was so far from flourishing that it had actually 
gone into the hands of a receiver. His widow took it 
over, and by her own hard work and business ability 
built it up to great prosperity. 

One of the contestants is reported as saying that 
Frank Leslie would turn in his grave at the idea of the 
property going to woman suffrage; that he believed a 
woman ’s place was at home. If Mrs. Leslie had stayed 
at home, instead of burying herself for fifteen years in 
the publishing office, there would have been no fortune 
for anybody. 

After the business had become very flourishing, she 
withdrew for a time her personal oversight, which no 


longer seemed necessary, and again the business almost ° 


went to wreck, Again she took charge of it, and again 
she brought it up to a highly prosperous condition. If 
ever a woman had a moral right to dispose of her own 
money as she chose, because she made it herself, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie was the woman. On no principle of natural 
justice can it be said that her fortune ought to go to the 
grandchildren of her husband’s first wife. 

The grandchildren assert that there was a verbal 
agreement between her and her husband as to the dis- 
posal of the property. If they had really had any legal 
claim, they would have put it forward before the will 
was admitted to probate. The only contestant, for a long 
time after Mrs. Leslie’s death, was a nephew, who later 
withdrew his claim. The popular belief was that a settle- 
ment had been made with him out of court. Thereupon 
a swarm of other claimants immediately came forward— 
not because they have any sort of case, but because, in 
all probability, they hope to be bought off, in order to 
save prolonged litigation. A. S. B. 


— 


FOLLOWING WASHINGTON 





“Montana and Nevada have followed Washington's 
advice given in his fareweli address: ‘The basis oi our pul- 
itical system is the right of the people to make and alter 
their constitutions of government.’ They altered their con- 
stitutions by the complete enfranchisement of their women,” 
says Mrs. Sophie Gudden of Wisconsin. Sooner or later 
every State in the Union will follow the line indicated by 


the Father of his country. 





It is good Catholic doctrine that human governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
This was taught by theologians and doctors of the Church 
long before it was formulated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America. No qualifica- 
tion for voting, based upon sex, is just or moral, any more 
than. would be a qualification based upon wealth. The 
poorer the citizen, the greater need he has of the protection 
of the ballot. The weaker sex has more need of it than 
the stronger. Manhood needs it for his protection, woman- 
hood for hers—Judge Joseph F. Daly. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE STATES 


A Compilation of Recent Events in the Movement for Women’s Enfranchisement Throughout the Union 





The time has come when, in order that all women in this country may be politically free, they must be in close touch with one another. More than ever 


before, the women of each State must know the suffrage situation, not only in their own State, but also in every other State in the Union. 
"These pages of State news are presented as a clearing house for the suffragists of the whole country. Every State will be represented. 


The readers of 


The Woman's Journal are invited to send reports and clippings of all suffrage activity in their community; for in order to make this department valuable, a large 
amount of material from which to choose is needed. Criticism and corrections are invited. 
Let us watch the work being done in each State in order 


NEVADA 


The women of Nevada have al- 
ready taken steps toward civic edu- 
cation, now that they have the bal- 
lot. A meeting was recently held in 
Reno as “the outcome of an in- 
sistent demand on the part of the 
women to begin to familiarize 
themselves with the new demands 
made upon them as new citizens.” 

A committee was appointed to 
investigate the practice in other 
States and to report on plans for 
such an organization in Nevada. 

The committee included Mrs 
John Franzman, Mrs. S. W. Bel- 
ford, Mrs. W. H. Hood, Mrs. Kk 
I. Nixon, Mrs. F. M. Lec, Mrs, A 
E. Hill, Mrs. H. J. Gosse, Mrs. J 
George of Sparks, Mrs. E. Gru 
benau of Sparks, Mrs. F. G. Pat 
rick, Mrs. J. E. Church, Mrs. Bes 
sie Ejichelberger, Mrs. Moussee, 
Mrs. J. Morgan, Mrs. Alice Chism 
and Miss Rosalie Pollock. 

The Reno Evening Gazette, 
which fought the suffrage amend- 
ment with all its power, now says 
editorially: ‘The State has noth- 
ing to fear—no State has anything 
to fear—from woman suffrage if 





the masses of womanhood will at 


tend the polis and vote their senti- 
ments.” 


(Equal Franchise Society. Prest- 
dent, \siss Anne H. Martin, 157 Mill 
street, Reno). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The State Grarige at its session 
in Laconia last week went on rec- 
ord in favor of equal suffrage. 

“Whereas, the New Hampshire 
State Grange in 1913 at its Con- 
cord meeting formally adopted the 
position of the National Grange 
favorable to equal suffrage in all 
the States,” the resolution says. 

“Whereas; the National Grange 
during the present year at its meet- 
ing in Wilmington, Del., declared 
itself emphatically and unqualified- 
ly in favor of woman suffrage. 

“Be it Resolved, that we, the 
members of the New Hampshire 
State Grange, here assembled at 
Laconia, hereby declare ourselves 
‘emphatically and unqualifiedly in 
favor of woman suffrage’ and we 
urge the subordinate Pomona 
Granges and _ individual New 
Hampshire Granges generally, to 
carry out the letter and spirit of 
this resolution as far as it is pe 
sible to do 
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NEW JERSEY 


An important meeting of the 
Executive Board of the New Jer- 
sey State Association will be held 
in Plainfield Dec. 28. Plans for 
the State-wide canvass of voters 
will be made. 


frage bazaar at Paterson was even 
larger than had been expected. 

Hundreds of. tickets were sold 
for a recent meeting in Plainfield 
at which Dr. Shaw spoke. The 
suffrage school at Trenton was a 
decided success. Throughout the 
State the work for the election 
next September is going forward 
systematically. 


Passaic County suffragists are 
advertising victory in 1915 with 
yellow calendars, the design of 
which was presented to Mrs. 
George G. Scott. 

(Woman Suffrage 


President, Mrs, E. F. Feickert, 
Park avenue, Plainfield.) 


(Equal Franchise League. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. George T. Vickers, 22 Dun- 
can avenue, New Jersey.) 


(Woman's Political Union. 


Association. 
309 


Presi- 


that we may relate it to our own and to the whole movement. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral Post Office, in the window of 
the headquarters of the Equal 
Franchise Society, stood this week 
a figure of Santa Claus, bearing on 
his bag this message to women: 

“Here is a very precious gift 
which I am leaving at the home of 
American women. I shall never 
stop until I have left one at every 
home in this country and in tlie 
world. Use it well, and the na- 
tion will have Merrier Christmasses 
when the Women Vote.” 





(Woman Suffrage Association. 3044 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Roessing). 


ALABAMA 


In the Woman's Journal of Dec. 
i2 it was stated that in Alabama 





























ILLINOIS 


The delegates: to the Women’s 
Legislative Congress contributed 
700 for printing a million copies 
of their recommendations to the 
Legislature to be distributed 
throughout the State and to be used 
in lobbying. The organization will 
be continued and will meet another 
year, continuing the present off- 
cers: Mrs, Harriette Taylor Tread- 
well, chairman; Mrs. Ida L. M. 
Fursman and Mrs. Harlan Ward 
Cooley, first and second vice-chair- 
men, and Mrs. Helen Hefferan, 
secretary-treasurer, together with 
the executive and advisory boards. 





“The Women’s Legislative Con- 
gress of Illinois will have a good 
effect on education,” said Jane Ad- 
dams. “I don’t know whether it 
will get any bills passed, but it is 
legislature to know 
10" a of their constitu- 


good for the 
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encies 7€eci. 
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Chicago suffragists, entertained 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst at a 
luncheon given by the State Board 
last week. Women from the IIli- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, 
the Woman’s City Club, the Chi- 
cago Equal Suffrage Association 
and other civic bodies were pres- 








The recent Red Cross and suf- 


ent. 
(Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Room 604, Tower Bldg., 78 E. 


Madison street, Chicago. President, 


rk} oe ee a husband still has the legal right 
THE OFFICIAL VOTE 

The official count of the vote on equal suffrage at the 

last election in all of the seven States has now been com- 

piled, as follows: Per Cent. 

Favor- 

For Against Majority able 
ee 10,618 7,197 3,421 60 
Montana ...... 41,302 37,588 3,714 52 
Nebraska ...... go,782 99,036 8,254 48 
North Dakota .. 40,209 49,348 9,139 45 
South Dakota .. 39,605 51,519 11,914 43 
SE nbsisas 44 335,390 518,205 182,905 39 
Missouri ...... 182,257 322,463 140,206 36 





to beat his wife, in moderation. 
This statement had been made to 
the editor by one of the delegates 
to the Nashville Convention. The 
law firm of Partidge arrd Hobbs of 
Selma, the statement 
of our subscribers, 
Miss Mary Partidge, as follows: 
“In Fulgham v. The State (46 Ala. 
143), in which the common-law 
right of a husband to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on his wife in 
moderation was invoked in behalf 
of a husband in Greene County, 
the Supreme Court held: ‘In per- 
son the wife is entitled to the same 
protection of the law that the hus- 
band can invoke for himself. She 
is a citizen of the State, and is en- 
titled, in person and property, to 
the fullest protection of its laws. 
Her sex does not degrade her be- 
low the rank of the highest in the 
commonwealth . . . I there- 
fore think that the common law 
of “wife-whipping” has 
never been the common law in this 
State.’” 


corrects 
through one 


By statuatory enactment a wife 
in this State may testify against 
her husband in all cases where she 
charges him with violence to her 
person. 


In Alabama there is a great dis- 
crepancy between the right of dow- 
er and the right of curtesy. If 
the husband dies intestate, the wife 
is entitled to the life use of only 


wife dies intestate, the husband is 
entitled to the life use of the whole 
of her real estate. The wife may 
by will deprive her husband of all 
her property. The husband cannot 
make a will that will defeat his 
wife’s right of dower. A convey- 
ance of her property by the wife 
without the consent of the husband 
is subject to his right of curtesy, if 
he survives her. A conveyance of 
the homestead by the husband, 
without the consent of the wife, is 
void. A conveyance of any other 
realty by the husband without the 
consent of the wife is subject to 
her right of dower, if she be the 
survivor. A wife may not become 
surety for her husband. In all 
other respects, as concerns her 
property and earnings, a married 
woman in Alabama may deal and 
be dealt with as if she were a 
femme sole. 


(Alabama Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Solon H. Jac- 
obs, 1404 Beach street, Birmingham.) 


CONNECTICUT 


The weeks between the election 
on Nov. 3 and the convening of 
the Legislature on Jan. 5 have been 
busy ones for Connecticut suffra- 
gists. Before the election, efforts 
were made to bring the question of 
woman suffrage to the attention of 
every candidate. As soon as it 
was known which men were to be 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, they were asked to 
pledge to support the constitutional 
amendment either as a convinced 








advocate of woman suffrage or as 
believing that the voters ought to 
be allowed to vote on the ques- 
tion. 

The Woman 
frage Association plans to have a 
petition from every town in the 
State for presentation to the Leg- 
islature. On the day when these 
are presented, women 
will gather at Suffrage Headquar- 
ters in Hartford, and each peti- 
tion will be carried to the Capitol 
by women from the town from 
which the signatures were obtained 
The women will send for their own 
representatives and deliver the pe- 
titions to them for presentation to 
the House. In order to get peti- 
tions from towns where there are 
no organized leagues a series of 
campaigns has been going on, con- 
ducted by Miss Emily Pierson, 
Miss Alyse Gregory and Miss Is- 
abella Sanders, the organizers. The 
results have been satisfactory, for 
at every meeting a large proportion 
of the audience has shown willing- 
ness to support the demand of the 
women. 


(Connecticut Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 55-57 Pratt street, Hartford, 
Conn. President, Mrs. Katherine 
Houghton Hepburn). 


OREGON 


When the question of abolition of 


Connecticut Suf- 


petitions 











Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout.) 


one-third of his real estate. If the 


in Oregon in 1912, it was defeated 
by a majority of more than 20,000; 
but at the last election, with woni- 
en voting, it carried by a majority 
of about 230. 





Three other measures were suc- 
cessful on the referendum. A pro- 
vision that voters must be United 
States citizens, and not merely for- 
eigners who had taken out their 
first papers, carried by a vote of 
162,159 to 309,675; cities were al- 
lowed to consolidate, 98,865 to 78,- 
844; and prohibition carried, 137,- 
557 to 99,390. } 

Measures providing for the 
abolishment or creation of new 
offices, proportional representation 
and the abolition of the State Sen- 
ate were defeated. The reactionary 
measure that would practically have 
restored the old convention sys- 
tem and hamstrung the direct pri- 
mary was defeated by 25,696 to 
152,542. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 292 
Clay street, Portland). 

(Equal Suffrage League. President, 
Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy. 393 William 
avenue, Portland). 





MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, former 
State president, is active in De- 
troit. She has just sent eleven 
new subscriptions to The Woman's 
Journal, 





She uses the national pa 


per to “clinch converts.” 
(Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. ©. fl. Clark, 


Kalamazoo). 
MONTANA 


Following the certification to him 
of the results of the November elec- 
tion, Gov. S. V. Stewart issued a 
the 
had 


carried at the polls and is now part 


proclamation announcing that 
woman suffrage amendment 
of the organic law of the State. 
More votes were cast on suffrage 
than on any of the other questions 
except the compensation act. 





Now that suffrage has been won 
in Montana, there is already a 
movement on foot to make good use 
of the vote. At a recent meeting 
of Livingston and Park County 
women a woman’s club was organ- 
ized. Representatives from all 
women’s clubs of Livingston were 
present. The meeting was called 
by the old Livingston suffrage club. 
There were 21 women on the nom- 
inating committee appointed to 
name candidates for officers of the 
permanent organization. Interest 
in the proceedings was enlivened 
by the presence of Mrs. Una R. 
Herrick, dean of the woman’s de- 
partment of the University of Mon- 
tana, and Mrs. Robert Seidlitz, both 
prominent club women of Boze- 
man. 


(E. S. State 
President, Miss 


Central Committee. 
Jeannette Rankin, 





capital punishment was submitted 


Missoula). 








National American Woman Suffrage Association, President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


. 





NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National 


Corfgressional Committee of th. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, Chairman, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Diversety Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. National Council of Women Voters, President, 
Mrs, Emma Smith DeVoe, 605-606 Perkins Building, Tacoma, Washington. Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, Chairman, Miss Alice Paul, 1420 F Street, Wash- 


ington, D, C. Southern States Conference, President, Miss Kate Gordon, 1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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“Realizing that the gains of war 
accrue only to those who feed upon 
human suffering, that wars are 
made not to save nations, but to 
make money for the few; and that 
behind the pretext of patriotism the 
reason for the present world strug- 
gle is greed of land, commerce and 
power; and knowing that the hor- 


rors of increased taxation, mass- 


. acre and rapine fall heaviest upon 


womes and children, we protest 
against the hideous death-struggle 
of Europe.” 

This is the first paragraph of a 
strong declaration of principles 
drawn up by the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The declaration 
protests against armaments, child 
labor and the conduct of court 
cases regarding women. It asks for 
a voice in a uniform divorce law, 
reaffirms a belief in the single moral 
standard, opposes capital punish- 
ment and demands a law for the 
registration of nurses. One of its 
most effective portions is devoted to 
working women. Equal pay for 
equal work is a slogan and hearty 
sympathy is expressed for the or- 
ganization of wage-earning women. 

At its recent convention the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
recommended “that the circulati 1 
of the Woman’s Journal be pro- 
moted in every way possible.” The 
Woman’s Journal would like to 
hear from suffragists in all of the 
Ohio towns and cities with regard 
to increasing its circulation. Write 
for our “cash offer.” 





Oxford has a women’s advisory 
council to help the Mayor in solv- 
ing troublesome municipal prob- 
lems. The plan originated with the 
women’s club. The council is the 
connecting link between the wives 
and mothers of the city and their 
government. It is a good arrange- 
ment, but not so good as having 
the direct instrument of govern- 
ment, the vote. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren.) 

{Equal Franchise League. Presi- 
dent, Miss Flora E. Worthington, 638 
Lincoln avenue, Cincinnati.) 





FLORIDA 


The first annual convention of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Pensacola, 
was an enthusiastic demonstration. 
From opening to close, every pub- 
lic meeting was crowded, and the 
business sessions, which were open 
to visitors, were always largely at- 
tended, not only by the delegates 
and members of the press, but by 
interested audiences. 

The entire proceedings were 
held in the auditorium of the San 
Carlos Hotel, one of the largest 
and most beautiful hotels in the 
South, and at the two evening 
meetings, when addresses were 
made by Mrs. Pattie R. Jacobs of 
Alabama, and Miss Ernestine Noa 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., the entire 
seating capacity was taxed, and 
men stood for hours. Five hun- 
dred dollars was pledged at one 
meeting. 

Several prominent men of Flor- 
ida addressed the convention, and 
a Pensacola Men’s League was or- 
ganized. 

Dr. Davidson, of Milton, Repre- 
sentative from Santa Rosa county, 
addressed the convention. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at seeing the 
women work together, and reé- 
ceived an ovation when he de- 
clared that he was a suffragist 
and would do everything in his 
power for them at the next session 
of the Legislature. The conven- 


HE | 


aw 


cheers. 

The following officers were 
elected: Dr. Mary A. Safford, of 
Orlando, president; Mrs. Susan 
Dyer, of Winter Park, 1st vice- 
president; Mrs. A. E. McDavid, of 
Pensacola, 2nd vice-president ; 
Miss Frances Anderson of Jack- 
sonville, 3rd vice-president; Mrs. 
Frank D. Tracey, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Laura Schnarr, of Or- 
lando, treasurer; Miss Elizabeth 
Askew, of Tampa, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. W. R. O'Neal, of 
Orlando, 1st auditor; Mrs. E. E. 
Saunders, of Pensacola, 2nd au- 
ditor; Mrs. J. B. Perkins, of Pen- 
sacola, member of the National 
Executive Board. Miss Celia 
Myrover Robinson, of Pensacola, 
was appointed chairman of several 


important committees, including 
press, survey, bulletin and _ rest 
rooms, 





The Florida Equal Franchise 
League, of which Mrs. R. C. Cool- 
ey is president, is now comfort- 
ably domiciled in a large office on 
the second floor of the Heard Na- 
tional Bank Building in Jackson- 
ville, having quarters in the St. 
James building. The offices have 


been handsomely furnished. 


(Florida Equal Suffrage -Associa- 
tion. Président, Miss .uary A. Safford, 
404 Lucerne circle, Orlando). 

(Florida Equal Franchise Associa- 


tion. President, Mrs. Roselle C. 
Cooley, 101 Gilmore street, Jackson- 
‘lle). 





CALIFORNIA 


At a session of the Women’s 
Legislative Council of California 
recently, plans were completed for 
the establishment of a lobby during 
the session of the Legislature. 
Mrs. J. L. Harbaugh, of Sacramen- 
to, is President of the Council, 
which is composed of the twenty- 
three women’s organizations in this 
State. 

The 





women discussed various 
legislative matters, approving the 
removal of sex qualifiications for 
jury service, uniform birth legisla- 
tion, the establishment of a high- 
grade colony for defectives at Eld- 
ridge, and the employment of home 
teachers. 





Graduate in public health is a de- 
gree instituted by the University 
of California, announcement of 
which was made Dec. 11. A six- 
year course is required. The an- 
nouncement stated that there is a 
rapidly growing demand for sant- 
tarians for the service of city, 
State, schools, army, navy and na- 
tion. The curriculum will consist 
of two years in physics, chemistry, 
zoology and modern languages, 
four years of special training ir, 
such subjects as public water sup- 
ply, how to make a sewage farm 
safe and profitable, extermination 
of insects and germs and sanitary 
engineering. 





The Democratic County Central 
Committee at its meeting in Al- 
turas, Cal., recently endorsed Mrs. 
M. L. Fitzgerald, of Cedarville, for 
Register of the United States Land 
Office at Susanville, Lassen County. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald is the widow of 
N. Fitzgerald, one of the early 


county officers of Mudoc County. 


(California Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion. President, Mrs. Mary M. Keith 
2207 Atherton street, Berkeley.) 


TENNESSEE 


The Business Woman’s League 
of Nashville, with a membership 
of three hundred, will unite with 
the Nashville Equal Suffrage 
League to secure legislation this 











coming session for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. f 


tion, standing, gave him three 
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LOUISIANA 

Less than $4 per week is the 
wage rate for over 24 per cent. of 
nearly 6,000 women and children 
employed in stores, laundries, fac- 
tories and telephone exchanges in 
New Orleans. Of the remainder, 
56 per cent. are paid between $4 
and $6 per week, while 10 per cent. 
receive $10 and only 1 per cent. 
$20. 

These figures are the result of 
a probe conducted by social work- 
ers, who report: “Of 2,120 cases 
investigated where the women were 
between 18 and 35, nearly three- 
fourths were about 20 to 25, the 
most productive time of life, and 
from the wage scale we learned that 
80 per cent. are getting $6 and 


under per week.” 


(State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Miss Jean Gordon, 
1800 Prytania street, New Orleans.) 
(Woman Suffrage Party. President, 
Mrs. E. M. Cahn, 1930 Napoleon ave- 
nue, New Orleans.) 

(Louisiana Equal Suffrage League. 
President, Mrs. A. B, Singletary, 905 
Convention street, Baton Rouge.) 


NEW YORK 


The New York School of Suf- 
frage Workers is to be held at the 
headquarters of the Empire State 
Campaign Committee, 303 Fifth 
avenue, from Jan. 18 to 23. 











An immense map of the United 
States with the States in which 
equal suffrage prevails marked in 
white and bearing the legend: 
“Women vote in the white States, 
why not in New York?” is being 
displayed by the Woman’s Political 
Union at Broadway and One Hun- 
dred and Third street, New York. 
This will be followed by six more 
within the limits of Manhattan. 





Equal suffrage advocates took 
possession of the restaurant in the 
State Capitol recently and gave 
State officials a taste of suffrage 
cooking. The luncheon was pre- 
pared by Albany Equal Suffrage 
Club members, and during the 
noon hour 256 State officials and 
employees were served. 





Canvassers working in New 
York State declare, according to 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, State Pres- 
ident, that in various parts of the 
State an average of from two to 
three declare themselves in favor 


of equal suffrage to one opposed. 

(Empire State Campaign Commit- 
tee. Chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, 303 Fifth avenue, New York). 
(state Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
303 Fifth avenue). 

(Equal Franchise Society. Presi- 
dent, drs Howard Mansfield, 8 East 
87th street). 

(Political Equality Association. 
President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 15 
East 41st street). 

(Woman’s Political Union. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 25 
West 45th street). 

(Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York. Chairman, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, 29 East 29th street). 

(Collegiate League. President, Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany). 

(Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 
President James Lees Laidlaw). 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The vote of the woman immi- 
grant will not prove a menace, ac- 
cording to Miss Geraldine Gordon 
of Denison House, who spoke on 
“The Vote of the Immigrant 
Woman” at a suffrage tea at Bos- 
ton headquarters last Sunday. 
“Wherever woman has obtained the 
vote, she has not allied herself with 
any party, but has-voted according 
to the knowledge she has gained 
through her experience,” said Miss 
Gordon. She asserted that the 
working girl comes in direct con- 
tact with many of the most im- 
portant economic problems of the 











day, and consequently possesses 


vote intelligently. 










At the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Grange in 
Worcester, great efforts were made 
by the opponents of equal suffrage 
to keep the question from coming 
before the convention. These were 
foiled by Mrs. Oscar Hulsman, an 
earnest littke woman, mother of 
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Hooker, Cliffhurst, Mt. Washington). 





NORTH DAKOTA 


The prize offered by the Votes 


for Women League for the best 
essay written by a student in the 


boards the school teacher and cares 
for the hired men, and still finds 
time to be interested in public 
questions. Mrs. Hulsman_ tried 
about a dozen times to get the floor, 
before she finally succeeded. She 
offered the suffrage resolution, 
which was hotly debated for half 
an hour, and at last laid on the 
table. 

Delegates to the Grange speak 
in high terms of the work of the 
Worcester suffragists, who had a 
table of literature outside the meet- 
ing, and distributed the best of 
facts and arguments to those who 
passed in and out. 





A Twelfth Night ball and dra- 
matic entertainment in aid of the 
Women’s Emergency Corps of 
London, who are helping in the re- 
lief work for war refugees, will be 
given in the new Toy Theatre, Bos- 
ton, at midnight, Jan. 6. It is to 
be given under the auspices of the 
Equal Franchise Committee. Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw is chairman, 


and the membership intludes many 


representative Boston women. 

For the dramatic entertainment, 
Cyril Maude, the noted English 
actor, has offered his services, as 
well as those of a number of Eng- 
lish players among his friends now 
in Boston, to give the screen scene 
from “The School for Scandal.” 
This will be followed by a modern 
one-act play, by members of the 
“Grumpy” company. At the close 
of the entertainment, while the 
stage is being cleared for the ball, 
a hot breakfast will be served. 





According to the revised figures 
of the election department of Bos- 
ton, just issued, nearly the same 
proportion of registered women 
voted as of registered men at the 
city election last week. Of the 
111,533 men registered to vote, only 
50,995 cast their ballots, or about 
45.5 per cent. Of the 9000 wom- 
en registered, 3949 voted, or nearly 
44 per cent. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
585 Boylston street, Boston). 
(Political Equality Union. 
dent, Miss Mabel Gillespie, 
Washington street, Boston). 


MARYLAND 


A new suffrage league has been 
formed at Hagerstown. President, 
Mrs. Mary T. Alexander; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Wm. T. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., Mrs. H. S. Weihenmayer, 
Mrs. Charles N. Shaw, Dr. Mary 
Laughlin; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Geo. B. Stonebraker; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs, Caro- 


line F. Barnett; Treasurer, Mrs. 
J. Little. 


Presi- 
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Maryland suffragists have opened 
a Christmas shop at 328 North 
Charles street, Baltimore, where 
they will sell the articles left over 
from the recent bazaar, at which 
over $2000 was realized. The rent- 
al.of the store has been given by 
the owner, Ex.-Gov. Frank Brown. 
The shop was opened on Dec. 14, 
and will remain open until Christ- 


mas Eve. The proceeds are to be 
divided equally between the 
Leagues taking part. ’ 





five children, a farmer’s wife, who 


(Woman Suffrage Association, Pres- 


ident, Mrs. Emm 
1631 Butaw place, Saiieeasy Pens 
(State Equal Franchise League. 


Cass County public schools upon 
“Why Women Should Vote,” has 
been won by Miss Anna Schoen- 
herr of Chaffe. Miss Schoenherr 
is 15 years of age, and in the first 
year of high school. 


(Votes for Women League of North 
Dakota. President, Mrs. E. M. Dar- 
row, 714 8th streei, S. Fargo). 


WISCONSIN 


The following “Wisconsin Slo- 
gan” was written by Mrs. You- 
mans for the convention and sung 
at every session: ; 











On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin, 

Grand old Badger State! 

We shall surely win the ballot 

Be it soon or late— 

On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin, 

“Forward!” be the cry, 

Slow but surely, late but coming, 
Bound for Victory. 


On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin, 
We thy daughfers true, 
Bound to make a land of Freedom 
We are, out of you. 
On, Wisconsin, on, Wisconsin ! 
Cannot stop or stay 
Till thy children all are equal, 
~Hail the mighty day! 
(Woman's 


uffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Henry Youmans, Wev- 
kesha), Pa Ys 


WASHINGTON 


A bill asking for the creation of 
a new library commission to have 
complete administrative and ex- 
ecutive control over the State 
library at Olympia, Washington, 
and the State traveling library 
will be introduced into the com- 
ing session of the Legislature, ac- 
cording to Mrs. J. S. McKee, of 
Hoquiam, president of the Wash- 





ington Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The meeting was under 
the auspices of the Women’s 


Good Government League. 

The supreme court justices, the 
governor and the attorney general 
of the State comprise the present 
commission. “These men have 
not time to take care of the 
libraries, and, in fact, seven of the 
supreme court judges have en- 
dorsed our resolution for “a i@w 
commission,” said Mrs. McKee. 
“There are about 30,000 volumes 
in the State library and_ hardly 
any of the people of Olympia are 
aware of the fact that it is a pub- 
lic institution, open to all. There 
are 12,000 books in the traveling 
library, which does not have near- 
ly the circulation which it should.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Speaking at a suffrage meeting 
in Charleston last week, Senator 
Neils Christensen said that the 
men of the South and the East are 
being outvoted by the women of 
the West, and that to obtain the 
balance of power it is necessary to 
enfranchise the women of the 
whole country. He said, “Wom- 
an suffrage in the South and in 
the East is inevitable. The only 
question with men is, when is it 
coming?” Comparing the State to 
a large house, Mr, Christensen de- 
clared that it needs the women to 
keep it as they are needed to keep 
the individual homes. There are 
many things, he said, they can do 
better than men, for men make a 
sad failure at managing some of 
the affairs of the Government 








which will be remedied when wom- 
en get the vote. 














WOMEN MORMONS 
Anti-Suffragist Amuses New 


York Meeting by References to 
Polygamy 


A suffrage meeting at the Cort 
Theatre in New York on Monday 
was nearly turned into an anti- 
Mormon meeting by an anti-suffra- 
gist, Mrs. A. R. Hale. The attrac- 
tions offered were a suffrage play 
by Arthur Shaw, played by the 
author’s mother, Mary Shaw, and 
Vera McCord. Mrs. Vida Sutton 
had been reciting a monologue, and 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw was 
answering questions. 

Mrs. Hale arose and said, “All 
those Western States where women 
vote are hotbeds of Mormonism! 


Bay STATE VOTE 


SHOWS INCREASE 





School Suffrage Used More Ex- 


' tensively by Women in Several 
States 





Boston women’s school vote this 
year shows an increase of about 
goo over last year. In the State at 
large, the increase in recent years 
has been very marked. 

When school suffrage was first 
granted, in 1879, only about 5000 
‘women in Massachusetts voted. 
During the. 20 years from 1890 to 
1910, the women’s vote averaged 
15,600. In 1911 it rose to 22,755, 
‘and in 1912 to 48,127: In 1913 it 
was 44,503. The figures for 1914 
have not yet been tabulated. 

A large increase in the woman’s 





Not only Utah, but Colorado, Wy- 
oming” 

Seven indignant women arose in 
various parts of the house. 

“I’m from Colorado, and I can 
answer for it that there’s no Mor- 
monism in my State,” said one. 

“I’m from Wyoming,” began an- 
other, “and we're no Mormons; 
there.” 

Mrs. Hale talked right on, her, 
voice soaring above the confusion. 
Mrs. Laidlaw tried to intervene. 

“What is your point, Mrs. 
Hale?” she asked. “Do you want 
to convey that women are such 
polygamists that they’re not fit to 
vote?” 











“J want you to explain,” Mrs. 
Hale demanded, “why Utah, the 
first State fo enfranchise women, 
is the worst Mormon State there 
is.” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t the first State 
to enfranchise women,” said Mrs. 
Laidlaw. “Why, Utah women, 
didn’t get the vote till 1896, and 
several States preceded it.” 

After the theatre was closed, 
Mrs. Hale held a street meeting in 
which she urged an amused crowd , 
not to give women the vote be- | 
cause, she said, 
make America a Mormon country. 











— —— 


The two calendars published by] 
the suffragists and the antis in 
Massachusetts this year might be 
taken as typical of the styles of ar-j 
giunent in use by the two parties. 
The  anti-suffrage calendar is 
made up wholly of jeering verse. 
All its jingles are anonymous, and 
some of them might fairly be 
called scurrilous and profane. The 
suffrage calendar (price 25 cents) 
is made up of quotations from 
such women as Jane Addams, 
Julia Ward Howe, Julia C. Lath- 
rop, Florence Kelley, etc., and 
from men of nation-wide reputa- 
tion. 


The remarkable suffrage movie 
play, “Your Girl and Mine,” will 
make its first appearance in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 4, at the Modern 
‘Theatre (opposite R. H. White’s). 


school vote is also reported from 


Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Ohio and elsewhere. 
Wherever school officers are 


chosen at a separate election, only 


'. small fraction of the men ever 


turn out to vote for them; and the 
same will-probably be the case with 
women so long as they have school 
suffrage only. Where they have 
the full ballot, they use it in large 
numbers, as the figures given else- 
where in this issue show. 


The National Child Labor Com- 
mitee announces Jan. 24 as Child 
Labor Sunday, saying that the war 
has had an unexpected effect on 


the employment of children. For 
information for sermons, press 
work, etc., suffragists should ad- 


dress the committee at 105 East 
22nd street, New York City. 


A Red-Cross nurse with shells 
bursting around her is shown in 
a cartoon by the Boston American, 
with the question: “Is she not 
worthy to vote?” The Internation- 
al Council of Nurses passed a reso- 
lution in favor of woman suf- 
frage, with only one dissenting 


they wanted to, vote. 





Police Commissioner ‘Woods of 
New York announces that he is 
| appointing a police matron to spe- 


| cial duty in the bureau of missing 


persons at Police Headquarters. 
Miss Maude E. Miner, head of the 
New York Probation School, has 
long urged that women could most 
easily obtain information from 
boarding houses—an important part 
of the work. 





That the enfranchisement of 
women would have prevented the 
outbreak of European war is the 
opinion held and expressed in a 
resolution by the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage in Hungary. 
The Men’s League was a thriv- 
ing. organization before the out- 
break of war which called to the 
front all men of age for military 
service. The remaining mem- 
bers, older men, most of them of 





Everybody ane go to see it. 


Ime 7 from Te ( 


; : 
tion gets a comunmissi HEC) oy, 


tickets it sells. The play has al- 
ready been produced in Chicago, 
Nashville and New York, and has 
won the highest praise. 





The campaign among the wom- 
en voters for the Bristow-Mon- 
dell amendment cost the Con- 
gressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage $8,129, according to the 
campaign report recently filed 
with the House of Representa- 
tives. The contributions to the 
Union aggregated $9,975, featured 
by a $5,000 contribution by Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont. The expenses 
were mostly for traveling and 


j high standing in the academic 


iness worlds, called a 
budapest in which 

speaker supported 
iuitt woman suffrage 
wouid be e .tcacious to prevent 


war. 





The great modern force of civil- 
ized man’s advanced needs today is 
not military force, but the force of 
intelligence, education, industry, 
character, patient self-control and 
human service. Woman is a potent 
force in public life, and never in 
the history of the world was as 
powerful as today. She must be 
recognized.—Frances S. White- 
side. 





Never mind ridicule, never mind 
defeat ; there is victory yet for jus- 





campaign literature. 


tice—Emerson. 
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NOTES AND ‘NEWS 





Following its performance in 
New York the suffrage photo play, 
“Your Girl and Mine,” will appear 
in a journey of suffrage propa- 
ganda in theatres throughout the 
country. 





Mayor Harrison of Chicago re- 
cently made public a list of thirty 
persons recommended by the Chi- 
cago Vice Commission as those 
from among whom he was asked 
to select the members of the Morals 
Commission.. It included the names 
of eight women. 





According to returns made by 
the Principals of Schools to the 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, there are 5,426 hungry chil- 
dren in the public schools of the 
city. Various proposals are made 
to deal with the situation, but no 
one suggests that the house-keep- 
ers and mothers of the city should 
be consulted—the class of citizens 
which, beyond dispute, knows most 
about the problem. 


Little Olive Whitman, the daugh- 
ter of the new Governor of New 
York, gave a tip the other day to 
some Albany suffragists who had 
sent her a toy dog with a card on 
which was written “Victory, 1915?” 
In writing to thank her friends for 
the present, the child suggested 
that a period instead of an inter- 
rogation point should have been 
used after 1915. 


Equal suffrage meetings are held 
every Sunday afternoon except 
the second Sunday in the month, by 
different Leagues and divisions of 
workers affiliated with the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association.. On 
the second Sunday of each month, 
public meetings are held at the 
Tremont Theatre. The next will 
be en Jan. 10, when Dr. Kather- 
ine Bement Davis, Commissioner of 
Corrections of New York City, and 
Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale will be the principal speakers. 


Written in simple, untechnical 
language, for the average mother 
io America, the pamphlet, “Infant 
Care,” published by the Children’s 
Bureau, covers the care of the child 
through the second year. It deals 
with such questions as _ feeding, 
clothing, bathing, sleep, and such 
subjects as Miss Julia Lathrop be- 
lieves are needed to reduce infant 
mortality. 


My first wish is to see the 
whole world at peace and the in- 
habitants of it as one. band of 
brothers, striving which should 
contribute most to the happiness 
of mankind.—George Washing- 
ton. 


It is far better for women to dis- 
cuss the shortcomings of the next 
candidate to the Legislature than 
those of their next door neighbor. 
—Florence Maule Cooley. 
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WOMAN SENATOR 
. ‘TELLS PLATFORM 


Mrs. Munds Will Work for Wom- 
en and Children in Arizona 
Senate 





An interviewer for the Reno Ga- 
zette recently asked Arizona’s new 
woman senator, Mrs. Frances Wil- 
lard Munds, what she proposes to 
do in the coming Legislature. 

“Just as little as possible to ac- 
complish just as much as possible 
along lines upon which I have well- 
defined ideas,” she replied. “I de- 
sire, first of all, to idealize and 
specialize the Arizona statutes with 
legislation favorable to the further 
uplift of women and children. The 
Interparliamentary Union, made 
up of members of Parliament from 
many countries, has declared that 
Colorado has the best laws _per- 
taining to women and children in 
the world. I have studied the 
question from literature issued by 
this organization and from all 
available sources, and I shall en- 
deavor to inject into the Arizona 
statutes some of the features of the 
Colorado laws, especially with ref- 
erence to child labor and protection 
for young girls. 

“I am also much interested in 
public school questions, and desire 
to increase the efficiency of the 
schools without materially aug- 
menting the school expense of the 
State. I believe the rural schools 
should have the benefit of circulat- 
ing libraries, which can be supplied 
at nominal expense. Then, I want 
to see what. is known as consoli- 
dated rural schools wherever the 
school patronage will merit it. This 
means that rural schools can have 
the benefit of manual training de- 





tions and kindergarten privileges, 
which is impossible now. 

“I shall labor for the reduction 
of taxation in Arizona and greater 
economy in the State government ; 
for less commissions and boards; 
for a simplified ballot and more 
stringent laws with reference to 
public grafting. Especially am I 
interested in the betterment of the 
reform schools of the State. There 
are so many things necessary in 
this new State of ours that they are 
hard to enumerate. I think, how- 
ever, that too much legislation is 
worse than no legislation at all. If 
I can accomplish a fractional part 
ot what I have in mind, I shall be 
satisfied.” 





Mrs. E. S. Fiske, president of 
the St. John Suffrage Association, 
lied recently in New Brunswick 
after serving the association as 
president for sixteen years, She 
was one of the leading pioneer 
spirits in’ Canada, and in the 
States was associated with Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Ednah D, 
Cheney. 

The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers has opened its 
doors to women. Miss Kate 
Gleason of Rochester, N. Y., a 
graduate of the mechanical engi- 
neering department of Cornell 
University and manager of the 
Gleason Works, was welcomed to 
membership at the 35th conven- 
tion. Miss Gleason is one of 
Rochester’s best suffragists. 





All the evils that affect the home 
are largely dependent upon politics. 
Women should have the power to 
deal with these—Maud Ballington 





partments, domestic science  sec- 


Booth. 
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IAN CITIES 
= USE STRAW VOTE 


— ose 


lt Seems to Make No Difference 
Whether One Votes Yes or No 
on Question 





Several Canadian cities have a 
peculiar way of showing the prog- 
ress of public opinion on woman 


a es 


| 


SH GENE 3 
MILY FOR are 
Wife and Two Sisters of Sir John 
French Are Active Suffragists 





While Sir John French is away 
in command of the British forces, 
his wife is at home working with 
the National Union of Women’s 





‘. Ps 
as JOUR fon it ae . 


camp management. 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Ps as Sir | 
John French’s eldest sister, is the 
President of the Women’s Free- 
dom League and is one of the best 
known figures in English public 
life. Mrs. Despard and her ‘late 
husband, a well known: medical 
man, gave up their home and for- 
tune to live in the East End of 


DER 20, — 


aT ry 1G} 


wi ae 





Mabel: “Are they definitely en- 
gaged?” 


Edith: “I judge so. They both 


eat onions now whenever they feel 
like it.” 





“I’m surprised, Henry, that you 


don’t know how to translate ‘cha- 


an I git off today, boss?” ‘ 

| “What for?” . 
“A weddin’.” 

“Do you have to go?” 

“I'd like to, sir—I’m the bride- 

groom.”—Cornell Widow. 





At dinner time the collie pup 


suffrage which will probably be ex-| Suffrage Societies in the distribu-| London, where they established one| peau.’ Now, think, what does} was whining at the door, and little 
emplified at Niagara Falls, Ont.,/tion of relief and care of non-com-|of the first free clinics. She is} your father throw up when he’s| Marion was told to chase it away. 
on Jan. 4. batants. everywhere loved by the poor. merry ?” She said to the puppy, “Now, Las- 


Single women and widows al- 
ready have the municipal franchise ; 
but as soon as they marry they lose 
their vote. The cities apparently 
are coming 


at least take an “expression of 
opinion” 
whether or not 


done. Such a question was sub- 


to feel that this may | tional Suffrage Society. 
be unfair. They cannot enfranchise | ganizing the Active Service Girls’ 
the married women, but they can|Cadet Corps, 


among the voters as to}gitls are drilled and trained for 
this ought to be giving aid to the injured and for 


Mrs. K. M. Harley, a sister of 
Sir-John French and a Guardian 
under the Poor Law, is one of the 
most active members of the Na- 
She is or- 


which is 
spreading over the country. 


The 


rapidly | by 


Miss Chittenden, president of 
the New York anti-suffragists, is 


believe in women filling public po- 
sitions if they “are not hampered 
family And Alice Duer 
Miller asks, “Hampered, Miss 
Chittenden? Is that how anti-suf-|s 


ties,” 








reported as saying that the antis}to try his hand on,” 
hopefully. 


“His job, ma’am.” 





“Here's something for Burbank 
said Smith, 


“What's that?” asked a neigh- 


bor.” 


sie, wipe your eyes on your tail and 
run away.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


“How do you spend the long 
winter evenings at your house?” 

“Studying the magazine club of- 
fers; trying to select a combina- 


“Training a Christmas tree to|tion-that will suit the entire fam- 


prout its own presents.’ 








The United States Supreme Court is now considering the constitutionality of a law of great 


’__The | ily." —Boston Record, 
fragists look on family ties?” Woman's Home Companion. 





The old gentleman's wife was 


' a ae : getting into a carriage, and he 
‘ mitted rec ne : ye neh THE PAY ENVELOPE AND THE VOTE neglected to nesta her. “You are 
sin aghast oe : not so gallant, John, as when I 

he where, and passed in each case by 


oe ia bray “2 was a gal,” she exclaimed in gentle 
a large majority. Chis = importance to women—the minimum wage law. The Legislature of Oregon has declared it a mis- nde “No,” was his Az re- 
straw vote was supposed to be a demeanor to pay women wages which are “inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and sponse, “and you are not so buoy- 
guide to the Legislature. : to maintain them in health,” and the Supreme Court is testing the principle. j ant as when I was a boy!”—Tit- 

When the Provincial Legislature Nine States now have minimum wage laws—Oregon, California, Washington, Colorado, Utah, Bits. : 


: is ’s Legislatt hat ef- Baby clothes, hospital supplies, | what they have alread 1 : : 
sig: td te toe tow d this month’s Legislature to t : , ave already applied to| ¢ hk 
ca pronscetey goed peace fect.. The State bureau will unite 'rompers, bloomers and other cloth-| the home? aca mutike danimiian eae a ¥y 
Wome Labor,’ which first 7 — pe vane: | 
i psa gag ey T ‘hen igo the rs. J. W. Crumpacker, who| CHILD LABOR LAW _§|are hundreds of violations, and er Gulick, The headquarters 7, 


Vv 


met, however, they paid no atten- 





with their unmarried sisters, even 


| 

| 

| 

, | 

though the voters wished it, was | 


y tucked ¢ 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachu 


and Southern factory States than 





setts and Nebraska. 


in the West. 


Women need the vote in every State to look after 
their own interests; and when a national body like the Supreme Court can overrule the law of a 
State, how can anyone say that equal suffrage is not a national question? 

















his 





i hi Itation of the It is not a coincidence that the majority of 2 

a 1is “consultatio 7 Ba , | 
tion at t od ¢ a : sied these are States where women vote; it is because the power of the vote brings most easily adequate A young surgeon received late 
: . 1e question o Ne et : , 
ial | legislation for women. As a matter of fact, minimum wage laws are needed more in the Eastern one evening a note from three of 
married women the same rights 


fellow-practitioners: “Please 


come over to the club and join us 


in a game of bridge.” 


] tw ay. : m . : : 
a aa ae Emilie, dear,” he said- to his 
This j is the same sort of consola- “Em | 

wife, “here I am called away again. 
tion to women that some opponents 


in the United 
wndoubt- 


of equal suffrage 


States 
edly propose this winter. 


Legislatures will 


SORRY SHE DIDN'T 
WORK FOR VOTE 


Kate Barnard, Friend of Indians, 
Wishes She Had Taken Stand 
Before 


New York has-been brightened 
the presence of a vivid 


Barnard, 


lately by 


personality int Miss Kate 


State Commissioner of Charities m 


The problem of unemployment is 
being met with probably the great- 
est readiness by the States where 
women vote. 

The men and women of Wash- 
ington at the last election passed 
a measure making it illegal for 


employment agencies to collect a 





Oklahoma. Miss Barnard is there 
in the interests of the 101,000 In- 
whom she rc 


dians, of Oklahoma, 


gards as her wards, and especially 
a number of Indian orphans for 
training she is raising an 
endowment. “Oklahoma Kate” is 
single-minded in the pursuit of 
her object, but at the public meet- 
ings she addressed she paused to 
state that she was thoroughly 
ashamed of the fact that the suf- 


whose 


very 


fee from men who want. work. 


The fee, if there was any, they 
said, should come from the employ- 
er. 

The supporters of this measure 
pointed out that the fact that the 
‘ce had been paid by the worker 
and not by the employer opened 
the way for collusion to the detri- 
ment of the worker. The employ- 


ment agent prospered in direct 


‘THE UNEMPLOYED AND SUFFRAGE 


Washington Does Away with Private Employment Agencies and|*4v.” 


Proposes State Buaeau—Mothers with Political Power 
Find Work for Needy 


into one organization all 
ing information regarding employ- 
ees and working people seeking em- 
ployment. 


clearing 


It will act as a general 
house and prevent and 
prohibit the circulation of false and 
misleading information regarding 
labor market conditions. 

In Chicago the Woman's Club 
has been running for several weeks 
an emergency employment center 
It received 1,230 ap- 
plications, and it placed 564. After 
a close study of its report, the Chi- 
cago Herald says that the center 
“has developed an efficiency which 
promises to go far in relieving the 
distress among women 
from unemployment.” 


for women. 


resulting 
The Wom- 
an’s Club is seriously considering 


the i 
agencies for collecting and furnish- | tured, and these will be donated to 
the Visiting Nurses’ 
the School Children’s Aid and the 
Chicago Maternity Dispensary. 


ng for children will be manufac- 


Association, 


For the payment of the’workers 
it is planned to solicit donations 
from women interested in the 
Those who are supporting 
the plan hope to maintain the work- 
room for at least three months. 

Steps have already been taken in 
Topeka, Kan., for the establish- 
ment of a central employment bu- 


reau for women and girls in that 
city. 


work. 


Meanwhile, in the Eastern cities, 
where democracy is half-hearted, 
nen who are out of work are going 


to jail as the only relief from the 
cold. 


It is an important case—there are 
three other doctors on the spot al- 


suites it 
RECOGNITION IN 
HISTORY NEEDED 


(Concluded from Page 345.) 








done. The way young students 
have been misinformed about the 
most important movement of the 
age is appalling. 

“In one history now used in the 
New York public schools, a revised 
edition published this year, a brief 
footnote states that ‘women now 
vote in three States, and the move- 
ment assumed some force.’ 
This, when women are voting in 
twelve States! } 

“A history by Professor Muz- 
zey, of Columbia University, cov- 
ers the suffrage movement in a pa- 
tronizing paragraph saying that 
‘women vote in several States.’ It 
devotes half a page to the San 


has 


‘ , Francisco earthquake.” 
sie . 4 > — : 6s ‘ . : rs . 
; ‘ i Chto te ratio with the shortness of the job; the opening of free vocational It is no time to preach the salu- ee toned a will offer prizes 
rage campaign cle é js ain} - “— had 2 a : : 
> “a ie i er fahalne in ie the oftener a man was out of work|ttatning schools in which unem- | tary influence of a firm belief that 
1910 did no g ’ 


ranks of the suffragists. 


“If only I had heard some of 

© a y ry a) 

your splendid New York leaders, 
“they wouid 


said Miss Barnard, 
certainly have convinced me, anc 


I should not now have to nurse the 
memory of a great opportunity for 
I lost by not 


doing good which 
working for suffrage in 1910. 


“How did I become a suffragist? 


way women’s work and interest: 


the oftener the agent could col- 
lect a fee. 
In place of the old private em- 
ployment agencies, it is proposed 
;|to have a State central bureau of 
employment with headquarters in 


class city and those second 


ployment service. 


Seattle and branches in every first 
and 
third class cities that elect the em- 
A bill will go to 


ployed women can earn a living 
wage while learning a trade. 

The Chicago Women’s Club has 
jest announced a new emergency 
workroom and an enlargement of 
its employment center offices. 
Widows or married women whose 
husbands are ill or unable to ob- 
tain work will be given employ- 
ment in the new workroom. 





the world goes well,” says a bulle- 
tin from the Committee for Immi- 
grants in America, which makes an 
appeal for relief of the sort de- 
scribed. 

Mothers have always been adept 
at finding work to do. Isn't it 
about time .that the nation gave 
them the political power in order 
that they may apply to the country 


to school girls in New York State 
for the best essays on “What Will 
the Enfranchisement of Women 
Mean to New York State?” The 
prizes will be $25, $15 and $ro, 
each with a silver medal, and ten 
awards of $5 each. The essays 
must be in by March. The judges 
will be Dr. Stephen A. Duggan, 
Dean of the City College; Mrs. 
Mary Austin, the Rev. Alexander 








$ Bsa 


an anti-suffrage cam-| 


BROKEN IN SOUTH 





that the 1910 Census figures, which 


cf the organization for the present 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































wil] be at 8 East Twenty-seventh 


paign in Nebraska, boasts, accord- | reported 4000 children under four- 













; re closed in. Again, I have : ; ‘ - street, New Y : 
i have been , ga 1,|ing to the New York Sun, of de- | Conditions in North Carolina/teen in the cotton mills of that one pee tee Cay 

only to look at legislative records |*™5 | : | Factories Show Need of Fed-| c:.;, and hil 
y in equal suffrage States to see that feating suffrage in Secretary Bry- | eral Action . , 1 100,000 c ildren under — ¢ 
' eben suffra e brings good jn€as- an’s home county, Lancaster. This | fourteen in non-agricultural work : 
i ———e F or is as incorrect as it is presumptu-| Child labor conditions in the| throughout the country, are a con-|_ Since his return from Europe, 
| _ ” of ous. Suffrage carried Lancaster| North Carolina cotton mills were|Setvative estimate of the nu:ber|!tvin S. Cobb, the war correspond- 





recently related by Lewis W. Hine, 
Staff Photographer of the Nation- 


cf young children at work today. 
There are still twenty other States 


ent, is reported to have become 


County by about 1000 votes. 
———- converted to woman suffrage. It 


The Health Committee of the 










Chicago City Council recently} Two women, Mrs. Philip M.jal Child Labor Committee, who besides North Carolina in which|'$ said that his war experiences 
asked that the council urge the|Lydig and Miss Graham Mulhall,|has just returned from _ several the employment of children under | 24 some influence in changing his 
Legislature to pass a bill at the] received the special gold medals of | weeks of investigation in the fourteen in mills or canneries js | OPinion. 0 
next session providing a fine|the American Museum of Safety, | South: “I was shocked to find con-| legal, so that the physical danger ot 





not to exceed $1000 or imprison-|“in recognition of the devotion of ditions still so bad in North Caro-|and the lack of education resulting 


is calling a conference of all in- 




















4 ment not to exceed one year, or|time, money and personal service|lina. The legal age limit there for from premature work continue un-| terested in the protection of chil- : ca 
both, for any person found guilty |in humanitarian achievement.” | factories is thirteen years, but from checked. . dren, at Washington, on Jan. 56, * 

; of maintaining a disreputable} Mrs. Lydig is an enthusiastic suf-|my study of twenty mills in North With these facts in mind, the| to emphasjze the need of a Federal 4 | 

house. frage worker. Carolina alone, I believe that there | National Child Labor Committee| child labor law. a 








